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ſand agreeable Shapes ; that the Heart attaches its 


E DU CAT ION. 


1 the preſent State of human Nature, all our 


Faculties are weaken'd and obſcut d. Our 
Underſtanding is over- clouded with I gnorance 
and Error; our Imagination clogg'd with groſs 


and grovelling Ideas; our Will biaſs'd by ſtrong 


and turbulent Paſſions. True Education is the 
Art of curing theſe Diſeaſes of the Mind, ſo as ta 
reſtore, in ſome Degree, our decay'd Faculties 
to their primitive Vigour. *Tis then that the 
Underſtanding diſcovers great and noble Truths; 
that the Imagination paints them forth in a thou- 


ſelf 
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ſelf to — Wes amiable in loving thein. 


Thus we reinſtal in their different Functions, 


the Philoſopher, the Painter, and the Lover, of | 
which our ſpiritual Nature ſeems to be compol- 


ed. The principal End, then, of all public and 


Private Biſtruction, ſhould be, to ſtrengthen the 


Judgment, to wing the Fancy, and to as 


Heart. 


OE Os ; 


or THE UNDERSTANDING. 


HE Cuſtom N Public Schools has prevailed 
. muth, and ſucceeded ſo well, that it 


were RYE, and even dangerous, to attack 
the Methods there uſed, of employing the firſt 
Years of our tender Age in acquiring Languages. 


| The Wiſdom of the Ancients is, no doubt, beft 


learnt when they are read in their own Tongue ; 
and all Tranſlations ſerve only to degrade them. 
An exact Knowledge of Greek and Latin is there- 
fore the Foundation eLearning. But 

SS, : ſince 


ſince youthful Minds are capable, very curly of 
Reaſon and Compariſon, I believe, that, to'ne } 
gle& the Improvement of the Underſtanding, iti 1 
order to cultivate the Imagination and Memory, is 3 
to lay the Foundation of a falſe and ſuperficial | 
Knowledge. Hence it is, that Men of polite 
Learning only, are ſeldom Men of a profound 
Genius. They can unriddle the Crammatical 
Intricacies of Pindar and Perſius; yea, perhaps, 
ſhew, with Elegance and "Taſte, the different 
Beauties of Homer and Virgil; but then they 
have no Reliſh of Truth; they can neither riſe 
up to Firſt Principles, nor deſcendto Conſequences, 
nor purſue a continued Chain of Ideas thro all its 
various Links and Windings. AT 


I aUMBLY therefore conceive, that it is a ve- 
ry great Fault not to awaken, early, the Activi- 
ung 
en their intellectual Powers, | T2 


Tux following Plan is what I would pro- 
poſe for the Education of a PR IN E, who may 


one 


1 
done Day govern a Nation, whoſe Genius is 
equally proper for Learning and War, and loves a 


King that can direct its Counſels by his Yi/JYom, 
as well as defend i its Intereſts by his Courage. 


1 rr Ex a tolerable 1 of Greek and 
Latin tis fit to begin with the Study of Mathe- 
matics, becauſe theſe Sciences habituate the Un- 
derſtanding, by Degrees, to Penetration, Depth, 


. and Attention, which enable it, at length, to rea- 


ſon cloſely, clearly, and ſtrongly, upon ever 
thing that becomes the Object of its Reflection. 
The firſt ſix Books of Euclid's Elements are the 
- beſt Foundations of all Mathematical Learn- 


ing. 


Tux Ancients had a wonderful Knowledge of 
- human Nature; they ſaw the Extent and Bounds 
of our Underſtanding, the gradual and flow Steps 
that were to be made at firſt in theſe abſtracted 
Sciences, till the Mind, accuſtomed to a Train 
of 1 88 N begins to enlarge i its Fa- 
cullies, 


culties, extend its Views, and accelerate its 


WS 
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Pace. 


AyTzx the Por 1 has laid in a ſufficient 
Stock of Geometrical Principles, the Tutor 
ſhould proceed to give him ſome Taſte of Age- | 
bra, Fluxions, and the Doctrine of Curves. Great 
Care, however, is to be taken, not to perplex 
and exhauſt the Force of youthful Minds, by 
thoſe nice and quaint Speculations, becauſe, if 
Caution be not uſed, they are as dangerous in 
Mathematics, as the Refinements of the Sch 
Men were in Philoſophy. So ſoon, therefore, as 
the YouxG PRIX c is ſufficiently initiated 
into theſe Myſteries of the ſublimer Geometry, he 
muſt be taught to apply all to the Knowledge of 


Nature, and its Operations. 


Tas ſkilful Turo R muſt begin, by ſhew- * 
ing his Puerr the wiſe Inſtitution of the firſt 
Laws of Motion; how they are the voluntary 
Eſtabliſhments of an Intelligent Cauſe, and not 


(81. 


| te neceſſary Effects of bling Force. He may 
then proceed to a general Survey of the princi. 
pal Secrets, and beautiful Diſcoveries of Natural 
and Experimental Philoſophy ; wander over the 
Globe with Pleaſure, and difcover the Cauſes of 
the great Phenomena that appear on the Earth, 

mn the Ar, and among the celeſtial Bodies. Here 
the Mind begins to taſte the Fruits of all its labo- 
rlous abſtracted Speculations, and to perceive how 
the ſublimer Geometry contributes to explain the 
celeſtial and terreſtrial Appearances, according 
to the Principles of the great Sir Isa Ac NRwTox. 
'Thefe Principles may be reduced to a few Pro- 
poſitions ; all the reſt are but fine S M- Mebs, ſpun 
from the prolific Brain of chat Surpriſing Genius ; 
or perhaps Defects of Method, Perſpicuity and 
Elegance, which the moſt Part of profound Men 
ſeldom or never apply themſelves ta- 


To prevent the Mind's being ablorpr.n theſe 
Speculations, an andt to > detach it t from an oxerween· 
ing 


— 14 


11 
ing Opinion of its own Abilities, the following 
Principles are to be gn | ne . * V2 


„. © 4 - 


Nasse 
Wen \ 


I. TRHRAT che Creation | is but an Image or Pic- 
ture of the Divine Perfection, and therefore bears 
a character of his Infinity and Immenſity. That 
this ſmall Part of it which we inhabit, is but a 
Point, in Compariſon of the Solar Syſtem That 
the Solar Syſtem is but a Point, in Compariſon of 
the vaſt Spaces diſcover'd in the Regions of the fixt 

Stars: That theſe ſuperior Regions, themſelves, 
are but a Point, in Compariſon of the innumerable 
Worlds that lye perhaps hid in the Boſom of Im- 


«oth 
menſity. += 2:75 15m 


II. TA, in this Point which we inhabit, we 
know only ſome ſuperficial Qualities and Proper- 
ties of Nature, in ſo far as is neceſſary for our 

preſent State, Conduct and Uſes: That, as Sir 
Isaac Newron ſaid, all the Diſcoveries Mor. 
tals can make, are like thoſe of a Child upon the 
Borders of the Sea, who has only crachd ſome Pebs 
hies, and opened ſome Shells, to ſee what is in them, 
| B | _ while 


LE @ 3 


while there lies beyond him a boundleſs Ocean, of 
which he has no Idea: That we can never be true 
Philoſophers till we ſee the Aurnonx of Nature 
Face" to Face; compare the Piftures with their 
Original; and know, by direct Intuition, their mu- 
tal Relations and Reſemblances: All which are the 
Privileges only of pure e OE 4 engaged 


from Matter. 


II. Taar the Cauſe of Attraction, and all 
the other wonderful Phenomena of Nature, de- 
pend upon the Action of an Ethereal Fluid that 
pervades all Things: That, as the Infinite Spirit, 
preſent every where, acts upon all intelligent Na- 
tures, and gives them at once both Being and 
Well-being, ſo this Ethereal Fluid is like the Sen- 
farium of the Deity, by which he acts upon all 
- material Beings, as our Body is the Medium by 
which our Soul acts on all Objects that ſurround 
us. This ſeems to be the true Meaning of the 
Orientals, the Egyptians and Pythagoreans, when 
they conſider d the Divinity as the Saul of the 

| Moria, 


E 
World, e — 
itſelf, en > I'2 eee 
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Br theſe great Ideas the Mind will be elevated 
and dilated, and, at the ſame time, preſerv d from. 
that little Vanity which puffs up vulgar Souls... It 
will deſpiſe all theſe imaginary, dark and impious 
| Syſtems, that tend to explain Nature by blind 
Mechanical Springs, without the continual Influ- 
ence and Action of 2 ſovereign. intelligent Cauſes 
And, in fine, it will look upon this Ball of Clay 
as a Priſon; conceive a noble Indifference for 
Life; be inſpir d with high Thoughts of Inmate. 
tality; and cheerfully ſubmit to the Decrees of 
Heaven, when Death comes to diſengage us from 
the Entanglements of Matter and Senſe, | 


WW 
OF THE IMAGINATION. | 

HILE the Reaſon is thus cultivated and 

on the Imagination ought not to be neglected. 


1 

The Pleaſing Images of Poetry; the agreeable 
Fiction of Mythology ; the pathetic Diſcourſes of 
Floguence, ſerve to amuſe youthful Minds, to en- 
liven their Fancy, and to poliſh their Taſte. 
reading with them Homer and Virgil, — 
and Terence, Demoſthenes and cheerx Anacreon 
and Horace, they ſhould be taught the maſculine 
Strokes, and the finer Shades of the Grecian and 
Roman Paintings; the different Genius and Orna- 
ments of Proſe and Verſe; the Nature, Rules, and 
various Characters of Epic, Dramatic, and Lyric 
. Compoſitions. By all theſe the PVp il will learn 
dat the true Foundations of Stile are, ftrong 
Thoughts, noble Sentiments and lucid Order ; that 
no Images are to beallow'd, but what are natural 5 
and proper to each Subject; that all falſe Delica- 
cies, affected Antitheſes, Epigrammic Points, and 
Italian Conceite, are to be avoided in the true Su- 
blime. He muſt firſt think, then feel, and Words 
will naturally follow. 


K 


IJ. Tnar the ſupreme and eternal Mind has 
1 numberleſs * of intelligent Na- 
tur es, 


LW J 


tures, which repleniſh all the boundleſs Regions 
of Immenſity: That moral and phyſical Evil can't 
be the firſt Production of the ſovereign Good; that 
therefore all Beings were, at firſt, created in a 
State of Purity and Happineſs, which is called, 
by the Oriental, the Egyptians, and Greeks, the 
Reign of Oramazes, Ofiris, and e or the 
Colden Ae. 


II. Tn ar a certain Portion of theſe Spirits 
fell from their original Purity, and were con- 
demned to inhabit mortal Bodies; the Frame of 
Nature was alter'd in the little Orb which they 
inhabit; and they were ſubjected to phyſical Evil 
and Sufferings,in order to puniſh and purify them 
from their moral Corruption. This State is called, 
by the Ancients, the Reign of Arimanins, T hen, | 
and the Iron Age. 


II. Trar, at length, theſe degenerate Be- 
ings will be reſtored to their primitive Perfection 
and Happineſs, called, The Reſtoration of the ou. 
den Age, and the Reign of Aſtrea. 


_ Uron 


11 
VUrov theſe great Ideas depend all the Fictions 
of Mythology, and prepare the Mind to reliſn the 


nobler and ſublimer Doctrines of - Chriſtianity. 


Can any one obſerve the profound Genius diſco- 
vered in the Ancients, the Sublimity of their Geo- 
meters, the Sagacity of their Hiſtorians, the noble 


Morality found in their Philoſe plers, and i imagine 


they underſtood, in a literal Senſe, all they ſay 
of their Gods and Goddeſſes. The preſent Con- 
tempt. of revealed Religion comes, for the moſt 
part, by confounding the pure, genuine, original 


Doctrines, with the vain Speculations and Gloſſes 


of the Schodl-Men. As the Heathen Poets degene- 


rated, by Degrees, from the true Theology, ſo 
have the Chriſtian Divines, of all Communions, 


departed, in many Things, from e 
of Religion. 


To the Study of Poctry ſhould be join'd that 
of the three Arts of Imitation. The Ancients re- 
preſented. the Paſſions, by Geſts, Colours, 4 
Sounds. Xenophon tells us of ſome wonderful 

8 . 


t is) 
Effects of the Grecian Dances, and how. they 
mov d and expreſsd the Paſſions. We have now 
| loſt the Perfection of that Art; all that remains, 
is only what is neceſſary to give a handſom Ati» 
on and Air to a young Gentleman. © This ought 


not to be neglected, becauſe, upon the external 
Figure and Appearance, depends often the Re- 
gard we have to the internal Qualities of the 
Mind. A graceful Behaviour, in the Hoe of 
Lords or Commons, commands the Attention of a 
whole Aſſembly. 


A Taſte of Painting is not to be neglected. It 
is a Sort of Poetry to the Eyes. We haye ſcarce ; 
any Remains of the ancient Painting ; ; but the 
Grecian Statues, Camed's and Entaglio's, preſerve 
ed to this Day, were the Models that Raphael, 
and all the great Painters, ſtudied. Of theſe an» 
tient Statues and modern Pictures, Drawings or 
Prints may be had, , and ſhould make, ſome times, 
the Amuſement of a yang PAIN E. He may be 
ſhewn therein the fine Imagination of thePainter, 

| the 
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„ a 
the beautiful Symmetry and Compoſition of the 


Parts, the noble and genuine Expreſſion of Na- 
ture, both animate and inanimate, the Connecti. 
on of the Deſizn, and the wonderful Effects of 
Light and Shade. 


A Reliſh of Muſic clevates and refines he 
Soul, and ſerves as a pretty Amuſement to the 


Intervals of Buſineſs. I have no Skill of it my- 


ſelf, and therefore can't pretend to decide any 
Thing about it. The Halians, no doubt, ex- 
cel all Nations in the Diverſity and artful Con- 
texture of Sounds; but I have heard ſay, That 
they now ſtudy more to pleaſe the Ear than to 
paint Nature, whereas the ancient Greeks ſur- 
paſſed both in Variety and Expreſſion. Great 
Care, however, is to be taken, that a young Gen- 
tleman, NonsLEMAN, or Prince, don't yield 
themſelves up to theſe Amuſements. Nothing 
is more dangerous, and nothing incapacitates a 


Man more for Buſineſs. If theſe acceſſory 


Accompliſhments be made the End of Study, 


C 7 Þ 
young Gentlemen become mere Triflers, loſe: 
their Taſte of the ſublimer Sciences, and e-. 
ven of the great Duties of Life. Tis rather, 
2 Taſte than a thorough Skill of theſe Amuſe-. 

ments, that becomes a Pzince, or a Man 


of Quality. 


OF THE HEART. 


W HILE the Imagination and Underſtandy 

| ing are thus poliſhed and ſtrengthned, 
by a due Mixture of claſſical and philoſophical 
Learning, the Morals are to be perfected, and 
ſuch Sciences taught, as give us a true Know- 
ledge of Gop, ourſelves, and our Fellows 
Creatures. | 


* Tus 1 and all the Marks 
of infinite Power, Wiſdom and Goodneſs, diffus'd 
through the Univerſe, give us a great Idea of 
its Author. By this we diſcover, according 
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to the. Expreſſion of the Ancients, the infinite 
Skill of the firſt and ſovereing Grouzrer, who 
created and difpoſed all Things with Order, 
Meaſure and Proportion. This is the Uſe that 
is to be made of Mathematics and natural Phi- 
loſophy: But then the Mind of a young Gentle- 
man, improv'd and fortify'd by theſe rational 
Sciences, ought not to ſtop at the Proof of a 
Derry, drawn from material Nature and the 
viſible Creation. He ſhould be taught to enter 
into himſelf, and conſult the Idea of Infinity, 
which we can never baniſh from our Minds, 
and that ſeems congenial to our ſpiritual Nature. 
By this he will ſoon ſee, that the firſt Being is 
the Life, Light, and Love of all intelligent Na- 
tures; that they receive from him, at every Mo- 
ment, their Being, their Reaſin, and their Felici- 
ty; that he could create them for no other End, 
but to make them eternally happy in the Con- 
templation and Love of his infinite Perfedtions. 


IL Br 


* IL By theſe ſublime Ideas of the Divine Nas. 4 


ture, we will ſoon find in ourſelves, and in all 
Beings that ſurround us, manifeſt Characters of 
Moral and Phyſical Evil, of ſtrong Paſſions that. 
contradict Reaſon, and inevitable Sufferings that 


hinder our compleat Happineſs; and thus have a 


clear invincible Demonſtration, from the Idea 
of Gov, and the Knowledge of our own Nature, 
that we are degenerated, and fallen from our firſt 


original Purity. That the ſovereign Good being 


more intimately preſent to our Souls, than ever 
we are to ourſelves, we ought, in all Times, and 
on all Occaſions, to lay open our ſuperior Facul- 
tiestohis pure and intellectual In fluences, that ſo he 
may reſtore our laps'd Powers to their primitive 


Health and Strength; make us imitate his Divine 
Perfections, and transform us into his Likeneſs, | 


By this vital and central Converſion of the Soul 
to its. firſt Principle, we will come to a true 
Knowledge of ourſelves; deſcend more and more 


into our ſpiritual Nature; diſcover all the Fold- 


ings and Windings of Self-Love » ſee the Impuri- 


ty 
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ty of common and falſe Virtues ;learn, by Degrees, 
to riſe above ourſelves and all created Natures ; 
and be prepared, upon the Diſſolution of this 
mortal Body, to be reunited to our Source-and | 
Centre. Thus we will be equally preſerved 


from Incredulity and Superſtition, from Irreligi« 


on. and Enthuſiaſm ; the Soul will bring forth, 
as Plato ſays, not the Shadows of Virtue, but 
the Virtues themſelves, becauſe we will look 
upon nothing as ſuch, but what tends to exalt 
our intelligent Natures, to purify the Heart, and | 
divinize the Soul. We will learn to diſtinguiſh 
betwixt the Religion of the Means, and that of 
the End; the Forms, and the Eſſence ; the Sub- 
flance, and the Ceremonies; and thus riſe above 
all the little Prejudices and Paſſions of Sec and 
Party. | | | 


III. From theſe ſame Principle are derived 
all the Moral and ſocial Duties both of private 
and publick Life. We will become true, juſt, 
and good, from a Deſire of imitating the ſavereign 
| Truth, 


r as J 
of Truth, we will learn, not only all that'Can+ 
dour, Uprightneſs and Sincerity that hinder us 
from contradicting, by our Morde and Actions, 


Vhat we think and feel; but we will acquire ali 


that noble Simplicity of Heart, which makes us 
ſpeak Truth when neceſſary, tho detrimental = 
to our Intereſts, and injurious to our Self-Love- 
By this inward Principle of Juſtice, we will not 
only give to every Man what is his Due, as to 
the civil Rights that may be exacted by political 
Laws, but as to his natural Rights, where there 
is no poſitive nor human Authority that can con- 
ſtrain us. We will do Juſtice to other Mens 
Talents, Virtues, and good Qualities, notwith- 
ſtanding Party, Country, and all the Differences 
in Religion and Politics. We will know how to 
diſtinguiſh and honour true Merit, tho! many 
Errors and Imperfections attend it. Finally, by 
an Imitation of the God-like Virtue of Goodneſs, 
we will acquire not only an univerſal inward 
Beneficence, Generoſity, and diſintereſted Good- 
Nature, 


22 J 


Nature, but alſo that outward Paliteneſs and De. 
licacy Mamers, which expreſſes itſelf by a 


noble Freedom and Eaſineſs, far removed from 
the everlaſtingCeremanies of <a 
1 Gvili y. 


. w. 8 the ſame Source flow all the great 
Maxiuns of Politics and Government. We will 
look upon Mankind as one great Republic, of 
which GOD i is the common Far RHE and 
Painck, and every Ning dom as a particular Fa- 
mily of that univerſal Republic. Hence ariſes 
the eternal, immutable Law of Nature and Na- 
tions, antecedent to all fictitious, original Con- 
tracts betwixt King and People. This Law is, 
that, in all Times, Places, and Circumſtances, 
the Good of the Many is to be preferred to that 
of the Few, and public to private Intereſt. We 
ought not to ruin our Family, in order to grati- 
fy our own Paſſions ; nor injure our Cowntry, to 
enrich our Family ; nor invade the Rights and 
Privileges of Mankind, to aggrandize our Cowt- 
. ; 19. 
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iry. Tho? Preſervation of ſelf be our firſt Duty, 
yet it ought not to be our only Love. We ought 
to take a more particular Care of ourſelves, and 
thoſe Beings to whom Nature has immediately + ] 
tied us, becauſe our Capacity of doing Good is 
narrow and circumſcribed z yet we ought to pre- 
fer general to private Intereſt, becauſe our 
Capacity of loving Good is boundleſs, : 


V. Ir will follow from theſe ſame Principles, 
that the Love of Order is very compatible with, 
the Love of Liberty, and that we ought to have 
an equal Horror for all levelling, Anarchical Prin- 
ciples, as well as for deſpotic, arbitrary Max- 
ims. On the one Hand, tho? it were true, that | 
all Power reſided originally in the People, yet it 
does not thence follow, that they have a Right 
to retake it when they think themſelves injured 
by the Legiſlature. By this Principle all Go- 
vernments might be unhinged, ſince proud, am- 
bitious, bold, and turbulent Men, may very oft : 


| aſſemble a Mob, pretend they are the major Part 
of 
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el 4 Nation, and that POUR they have a 


natural inherent Right of judging for themſelves, 


Independent of all regular Authority and Laws, 


To admit ſuch Principles, i is to change TRUE L1- 
SBERTY into a wild Licentjouſneſs, precipitate all 
Nations into a State of Anarchy, and to expoſe 
Mankind to become Savages, where Force alone 
prevails. Such Maxims Can proceed only from 
a perfect Þenorance of human Nature, and of the 
Corruption of our Species, of which the moſt 


Part can only be governed by Obedience and Fear, 


and not by Reaſon or Perſuaſiun. Beſides, by 
the Nature of Things, there muſt be, in all Go- 
vernments, a ſupreme abſalute, fi- d, and viſible 
Authority, whether it be Lodged in one, in ſew, 
or in many. Since the Men to whom this Autho- 
rity is, and muſt be entruſted, are fallible, there- 
fore all Governments, however perfect in Specu- 
lation, will be imperfect in Practice. The 
Thrones and Dignities, to which Kings and 


Princes are exalted, ſhew their Faults in a more 


con- 
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» conſpicuous Mann er than private Life. Some- 
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times, by the uncertain State of human Affairs, 
the ſmalleſ? Miſtater, of the beſt Monarchs, have 
dreadful Confequences, which they could not 
foreſee. It is, therefore, more conſiſtent with 
Humanty, the public Good, and the true Love of 
our Country, to ſuffer ſmall Grievances from a 
knuful Coe nge te age i GR, 
deliver up the Multitude to their own Furies, an d 


embroil a Nation in Civil Wars. On the other 


hand, Kings and Princes may paſs the Bounds of 
their Authority, reverſe the End of all Govern. 
ment, and bring a Nation to ruin, by their 7y- 
ranny and Oppreſſion. They may, inſtead of being 
the living Images of the Mos? Hr6n, become 
the Votaries and Vicegerents of the Devil. To 
ſay, there are no Bounds to be ſet to ſuch Lien. 
trouſneſs, is to ſtake down Mens Minds to the 
vileſt Slavery, and loſe all Taſte of Fave LI ER. 


rx, the nobleſt Prerogative of our reaſonable 


Nature. Here, to teach the paraſitical Principles 
of an unbounded paſſive Obedience, is equally eruel 
by D to 
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to Monarc hi and to Mankind. Princes ſhould be 
taught, on the contrary, That, to give their 
Will for a Rule, is to uſurp the Rights of the 
i. Divinity, and invade the Privileges of human 
Fraternity - That they have no Right to act a- 
gainſt the eternal and immutable Law of Univer- 
Jal.Good + That Reſiſtance and Rebellion will be 
neceſſary Conſequences of Tyrannyand Oppreſſion; 
becauſe, when Monarchs ſet no Bounds to their 
Authority, it will overflow, and hurry all before 
it into Confuſion and Anarchy. Tho? the heredi- 
tary Right of Growns and Dominions, ſeems to be 
founded upon a (Civil Lau, much like that of 
Lands and Eſtates ; tho? the one was deſtined to 
bridle Ambition, as the other to curb Avidity; 
tho? the Salick Law is, perhaps, one of the wiſ- 
eſt Inſtitutions of a Nation; yet theſe Maxims 
ought to be concealed from a oN PriNcE, 
and eſpecially an Engliſb Ones. He ſhould be 
taught, on the contrary, that the univerſal, free, 
unbribed Conſent of the States of a Kingdom, is 
what gives, in each Generation, the true Right 
Fe to 
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to Crowns; the hereditary Right was never ex. 
actly obſerved, in England, for many Generati- 
ons together. Theſe Maxims will be true Spurs 
to a noble and generous Mind ; all other Princi- 


ples may ſerve only to corrupt it by falſe W 
and inhuman Paſſions. 


Ir is as impoſſible to prevent the two Extremes 
of Anarchical and Monarchical Frenzy, when ei- 


ther a pamper'd People become inſolent, or when J 


ambitious Princes are ſpirited by Flattery, as to j 
bid a foaming Ocean become calm, ora raging 3 
Lion gentle. Hence have proceeded all the Dif 
eaſes, Revolutions, and Cataſirophes of the poli- 
tical Body, in all States and Ages. 


TRR Conſtitution of England ſeems to be the 
moſt adapted to prevent theſe Inconveniencies. ? 
The States of the Nation, aſſembled in Parlia- 
ment, ſeem to be the beſt Bridle of the Multitude |} 
and of Kings : But, becauſe human Nature is 
weak and imperfect, this excellent Conſtitution 

may be TERA and corrupted, by Bribery, Fac- 
= tion, 
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tian, and Prejudices, The true Method of pre- 
venting ſuch Corruptions, is by the Education of 
YounGPxixces. All other Methods may ſtop 
the Effects for a Time, but they can't alter the ; 
Cauſe, nor dry up the Source: And this was = 
what induced the great Monſieur de FexeLON, | 
Archbiſhop of Cambray, to write his TETEMA“ 
cavs. Some ſuperficial Minds look upon his 
Maxims as impraCticable and chimerical, tho? 1 
He really inſpired them into a Youns Prince, F, 
who gave all Reaſons to believe, that he would 
have followed them, had he lived. 


_ Tas laſt and great Study of a PRINCE, is that 
of Hiſtory; and this indeed ſhould be the prin- 
ciple Amuſement of his Life. Tis there he will 
learn, not only the Cauſes of the Riſe and Fall of 
Monarc hies, the Defects and Advantages of all 
the different Forms of Government, but alſo the 
Characters of Men, the Sport of human Paſſions, 
the Contraſt of their Virtues and Vices, the peri- 
odical Returns of their Errors and Follies, and, fo 
; „ to 


to ſpeak, the true Anatomy of Man, and of 
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Men. It is with this View he ought to read 


Hiſtory, and not barely to ſtore his Memory with 


Facts, in order to ſhine in Company, dazzle a Pars 
liament, and flatter a Party. He ſhould know, 
above all, the Hiſtory of his own Nation, and of 
the neighbouring Kingdoms, whoſe Annals inter- 
fere with His. He ought, in a particular Man- 
ner, to apply himſelf to the Study of what has 
paſs'd ſince the Treaty of Munſter, becauſe, 
before that Time, the Balance of Power was not 
ſettled! in Europe. | 


Wnokꝝvxx follows this Method, will have a 
true Idea of the Order of Sciences, and not place 
the ſubaltern Ones in the Rank of the principal. 
He will make what is uſeful in Medals, Geogras 


Pi, and Chronology, ſubſervient to Hiſtory, and 


Hiſtory to Politics, and Politics to the Good of 
his Country. Again, he will look upon Mathe- 
matics, Natural Philoſophy, and Metaphyſics, 


as ſubſervient to Morality and Religion, and ſo 


concenter all his acquir'd Talents in the Know- 
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ledge of God, himſelf, and his Fellow Creatures, 

as the great and primary Science. By this means 

he will never fall into the Abſurdities of falſe 

Learning, the Whims of a ſuperficial Virtuoſo, 

nor the Meanneſs of a Pedant, but acquire all 

the Accompliſhments of a true — a good 
| — and a fine Gentleman. 


Ir is not, however, to be imagin'd, that this 
Pax or Epvucarion is to be executed in any 
determinate Number of Years, nor that it can 
ſucceed with every Genius. Till the Age of fif. 
teen, a young Centleman may be habituated to 
ſtudy, ſo as not to diſguſt him; but ſet Hours of 
Application are not always the moſt uſeful Mo- 
ments. A ſkilful Tutor can inſtruct, correct, 
and improve, by a Look, by a Mord, by a Tale 
ingeniouſly told; at a Table, at a Play, in walk- 
ing, he may inſpire the Love and Taſte of great 
Thoughts, noble Sentiments, and a true Delicacy 
of Manners. Thus, his Education may be car- 

| ried 


1 
led on till twenty, without his being importun- 
ed by the formal Leſſons, ſtudied Speeches, and 
tedious Moralizing, of a grave, ſolemn, and fe- 
dantic Monitor. 
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